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ADVERTISEMENT 


^g§b0Ut  thirty  years  ago,  in  an  old  badly  printed 
($§js59  book,  the  editor  met  with  the  following 
poetical  account  of  the  Land  and  Water  Adven¬ 
tures  of  the  celebrated  London  Linen  Draper, 
John  Gilpin  and  his  family,  in  1&f)X£Z 
and  never  having  seen  but  one  part  before,  which 
was  written  by  the  Poet  Cowper,  and  being  pleased 
with  the  other  parts,  he  committed  them  to  me¬ 
mory,  for  the  purpose  of  occasionally  amusing  by 
their  recital,  those  young  friends  and  relatives  with 
whom  he  was  then  in  the  habit  of  associating. 
Not  being  aware  that  there  is  now  any  copy  of 
these  Adventures  in  Three  Parts  extant,  he  has 
been  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  several  friends 
to  whom  they  have  been  repeated,  and  who  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  them  before,  to  transcribe 
them. 

Should  any  profit  arise  out  of  the  sale  of  this 
publication,  a  portion  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Funds  of  the  Dartford  Infant  School. 


THE  ADVENTURES 


OF  THE 

CELEBRATED  LONDON  LINEN-DRAPER, 

JOHN  GILPIN  &  FAMILY. 


PART  I. 

gilpin’s  bide  to  edmonton  and  "ware. 


John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown, 

A  train  band*  Captain  eke,f  was  he, 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin’s  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

“  Tho’  wedded  we  have  been, 

“  These  twice  six  tedious  years, 

“  Yet  we  no  holiday  have  seen. 

“  To-morrow,  is  our  Wedding  day, 

“And  we  will  then  repair 
“  Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton,! 

“All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

*  “  Trainbands.”  A  company  of  men  not  soldiers  by  profession,  but 
trained  to  martial  exercise  and  discipline  in  times  of  emergency* 

+  '*  Ena.”  Likewise,  besides.  See  Walker’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 
t  “  Edmonton.”  A  village  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  London. 
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10  .GILPIir’s  BIBE.  TP'BOMO'OTON  AND  WAKE. 

u  My  sister,  and  my  sister’s  child 
“  Myself  and  children  three, 

“  Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride 
“  On  horseback  after  we.” 

He  soon  replied,  “  I  do  admire 
“  Of  womankind  hut  one, 

“  And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

“  Therefore,  it  shall  be  done. 

“  I  am  a  linendraper  bold, 

“  As  all  the  world  doth  know, 

“  And  my  good  friend  the  calendrer,* 

“  Will  lend  his  horse  to  go.” 

Quothf  Mrs.  Gilpin,  “That’s  well  said, 

“  And,  for  that  wine  is  dear, 

“We  will  be  furnish’d  with  our  own, 

“  Which  is  both  bright  and  clear.  ” 

J  ohn  Gilpin  kiss’d  his  loving  wife, 

O’erjoy’d  was  he  to  find, 

That  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allow’d 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 
Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay’d, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in, 

Six  precious  souls  and  all  agogf 
To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

*  *  Calendrbr.’  A  Glazer  of  Linen,  Hot-presser.  Johnson’s  Dictionary. 

+  “  Quoth.”  Says,  or  said. 

*  “Acoa.”  In  a  state  of  excitement  or  desire. 
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Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 
Were  never  folk  so  glad, 

The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse’s  side 
Seiz’d  fast  the  flowing  mane ; 

And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again. 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach’d  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 

When  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  griev’d  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

’Twas  long  before  the  customers 
Were  suited  to  their  mind, 

When  Betty,  screaming,  came  down  stairs, 

“  The  wine  is  left  behind! ” 

“  Good  Jack  1  ”  quoth  he— “yet  bring  it  me 
**  My  leathern  belt  likewise, 

“  In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 
“  When  I  do  exerpise.”* 

How  Mrs.  Gilpin,  (  careful  soul ! ) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  lov’d 
And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

*  “  When  I  do  exercise.  •  ’—as  Captain  of  one  of  the  Trainbands. 
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Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 
Equipp’d  from  top  to  toe, 

His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush’d  and  neat, 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now,  see  him  mounted  once  again 
Upon  his  nimble  steed, 

Full  slowly  pacing  o’er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But,  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 
Beneath  his  well  shod  feet, 

The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall’d  him  in  his  seat. 

«  So  !  ”  “  Fair  and  softly !  ”  John  he  cried, 
But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 

The  trot  became  a  gallop  soon 
In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  (as  needs  he  must 
Who  cannot  sit  upright,) 

He  grasp’d  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 
And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

The  horse,  which  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before, 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more. 
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N  8  RIDE  10  EDMONTON  AND  WARE. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought  • 

Away  went  hat  and  wig:  ’ 

He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig*.* 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly 
Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 

Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 
The  bottles  he  had  slung, 

A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side 
As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream’d 
Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 

And  every  soul  cried  out,— “  Well  done!” 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  • 

“He  weightl  „f  „He  ^ 
is  ior  a  thousand  pound  ! 99 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

*Twas  wonderful  to  view,  * 

How  in  a  trice  the  tumpikemen 
Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 
His  reeking  J  head  full  low. 

The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 
Were  shatter’d  at  a  blow. 


+  ••  He  CMriesaw^fh^.ieiSant  expres3ion  getting  into  trouble. 

*  ."eeking  —smoking,  steaming. 


GILPIN’S  RIDE  TO  EDMONTON  AND  WARE. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 

Which  made  his  horse’s  flanks  to  smoke 
As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight. 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 

For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 
Still  dangling  at  his  waist.  v. 

Thus,  all  through  merry  Islington, 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 

Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash* 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  then  he  threw  the  Wash  about 
On  both  sides  of  the  way 

Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  the  balcony  spied 

Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

“  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  1” — “  Here’s  the  house 
They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 

“  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired,”*— 

Said  Gilpin — '“So  am  I !  ” 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 
Inclin’d  to  tarry  there ; 

For  why?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware.  If 


*  “  The  Wash  ’’—The  horse' pond  lying  partly  in  the  road  at 
Edmonton. 
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So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong’, 

So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 
The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 

Till  at  his  friend  the  calendrer’s 
His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calendrer,  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate 
And  thus  accosted  him  ;~ 

“  What  news?  What  news?  your  tidings  tell, 
“  TeJl  me  you  must  and  shall  ? — 

“  ®ay  why  bareheaded  you  are  come? 

“  Or  why  you  come  at  all  ?  ” 


Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit 
And  lov’d  a  timely*  joke ; 

And  thus  unto  the  calendrer 
In  merry  guisef  he  spoke 

“  1  comej  because  your  horse  would  come, 
“  And,  if  I  well  forebode, 

“  My  bat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here 
“  They  are  upon  the  road.” 


The  calendrer  right  glad  to  find 
His  friend  in  merry  pin,J 
Return’d  him  not  a  single  word, 
But  to  the  house  went  in. 


+  ••  Guise  »  Time,y  the  ri«ht  tim«.  seasonable. 

Gulse  — manner,  mood.  *  «  Pia  --mood,  humour. 
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Whence  strait  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind ; 

A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 
Thus  showed  his  ready  wit, 

“  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

“  They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

“  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
“That  hangs  upon  your  face, 

u  And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
“  Be  in  a  hungry  case.”  * 

Said  J  ohn, — “  It  is  my  wedding  day, 

“And  all  the  world  would  stare 

“  If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton 
“  And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.” 

So  turning  to  his  horse  he  said, 

“  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 

11  ’Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

“  You  shall  go  back  for  mine.  ” 

Ah !  luckless  speech  and  bootless!  toast, 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 

For  while  he  spoke,  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear. 

Whereat  §  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 
Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 

And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

*  "  Case  ’’-condition,  state.  *  “  Bootless  ’’-useless,  unavailing 
i  "  Whereat  at  which. 
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Away  went.  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  Gilpin’s  hat  and  wig-, 

He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first — 

For  why?  They  were  too  big. 

Now  Mrs.  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 
.  Her  husband  posting  down 

Into  the  country  far  away 
She  pulled  out  half  a  crown. 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said, 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

“  This  shall  be  your’s,  when  you  bring  back, 

11  My  husband  safe  and  well.” 

\ 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 
J ohn  coming  back  amain,* 

Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein. 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant,. 

And  gladly  would  have  dorie; 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  post  boy  at  his  heels, 

The  post  boy’s  horse  right  glad  to  mias 
The  lumb’ring  of  the  wheels.  J 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road, 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 

With  post  boy  scamp’ring  in  the  rear 
They  rais’d  the  hue  and  cry.f 

f  *  **  Amain  with  vehemence,  vigorously, 

pursuit U8ed  iQ  UW  t0  eXpr68* 
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\ 

“  Stop  thief!  ”  “Stop  thief! w  “A  highwayman !  ” 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute, 

And  all,  and  each,  that  pass'd  that  way, 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 
Flew  open  in  short  space ; 

The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  Town  $ 

Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  had  got  up, 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  “Long  live  the  King,* 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; 

And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  we  be  there  to  see  1  w 


END  OF  PART  I* 


*  This  was  written  in  the  reign  t(  George  the  Third, 
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THE  DINNER  AT  THE  “BELL,”  AND  THE  DISASTERS  07 
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And  now  we’ve  told  of.  Gilpin’s  race 
And  shown  how  he  did  ride, 

We’ll  tell  also  wliat  strange  mishap, 

Befel  his  comely  bride. 

His  dame,  who  lov’d  her  spouse  right  well, 
As  plainly  doth  appear, 

Was  almost  fright’d  from  her  wits, 

When  he  rode  by  to  Ware. 

Finding  John  Gilpin  conld  not  stop, 

Like  to  a  tender  wife, 

She  wrung  her  hands  in  piteous  sort, 

And  trembl’d  for  his  Kfe. 
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For  why?  If  he  should  get  a  fall, 

He  was  of  such  a  weight. 

The  rugged  road  would  bruise  his  flesh, 

Perhaps  might  prove  his  fate. 

She  therefore  did  the  post  boy  send, 

As  has  been  said  before, 

In  hopes  the  horse  that  he  might  stop 
And  Gilpin  safe  restore. 

He  went,  and  how  he  sped  we  know, 

Therefore,  we  now  shall  tell 
Of  other  things  at  Edmonton 
Which  happen’d  at  the  Bell. 

The  dinner  waited— would  be  spoil’d — 

If  not  serv’d  up  in  time, — 

They  thought  to  waste  such  dainty  fare,  * 

Would  surely  be  a  crime. 

Therefore  t’was  order’d  in  with  speed, 

For  Mrs.  Gilpin  said, 

“  ’Twould  be  a  shame  not  now  to  eat, 
u  As  we  have  for  it  paid.” 

Yes  ! — Paid  it  was, — for  careful  she, 

From  London  sent  it  down,— 

Convinced,  no  marketing  could  be 
So  clever  as  her  own. 

She  had  a  frugal  thought  in  this 
Which  plainly  doth  appear, — 

Which  was,— if  they  provided  it, 

It  would  be  plaguy  dear. 
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For  landlords’,  well  she  prophesied, 
Would  ample  profit  take, 

And,  out  of  what  it  cost  at  first, 

At  least  would  double  make. 

Therefore,  she  sent  a  sav’ry  hock, 

A  fillet,  nice  and  white,— 

With  fowls  and  other  dainty  thing's 
The  palate  to  delight. 

And  now  around  the  table  see, 

The  family  all  sit; 

But  against  John’s  return  she  thought, 
She  would  put  by  a  bit. 

All  cover’d  up  to  keep  it  warm, 

Her  tenderness  to  prove, 

For  Gilpin  never  had  a  doubt, 

About  his  dearest  love. 

Though  J ohn  was  absent,  yet  they  plied, 
Their  knives  and  forks  with  skill, 

And  with  each  vari’d  dish  that  came, 
Their  plates  did  often  fill. 

Good  ale,  decanter’ d  fine  and  clear, 

Was  brought  while  they  did  dine, 

But  afterwards  they  judged  it  right, 

To  have  a  glass  of  wine. 

Lamenting  much  their  own  forgot, 

For  yet  they  did  not  know, 

That  the  stones  bottles  John  had  brought, 
Were  shatter’d  at  a  blow. 
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But  chance,  or  fate,  or  what  you  will, 

Attended  each  that  day, 

For  Miss  the  bottle  tumbled  down, — 

The  wine  ran  all  away. 

This  was  a  circumstance  indeed, 

Made  Mrs.  Gilpin  sad, 

Because  she  knew  it  must  be  paid, 

But  t’other  quart  was  had. 

John  Gilpin’s  health  wfts  handed  round, 

“  I  wish  my  dearest  dear,” 

( Cried  Mrs.  Gilpin  as  she  drank,) 

“My  honest  John  was  here.” 

And  here  he  was,  just  as  she  spoke, 

Bareheaded  as  before, 

Upon  his  horse  which  went  with  speed, 

Close  to  the  house,  once  more. 

The  people  cried  again  “  a  race,” 

Which  brought  them  out  to  view. 

And  there  her  spouse  again  she  saw. 

With  those  who  did  pursue. 

In  vain  she  called,  “John  Gilpin,  stop !  ” 

In  air  her  words  were  lost, 

Sure  none  upon  their  wedding  day, 

Were  e’er  before  so  croet. 

Her  heart  again  began  to  beat, 

And  tears  bedimm’d  each  eye. 

She  call’d  the  bill,  resolv’d  soon, 

_  She  after  him  would  fly. 
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She  call’d  the  bill  and  read  it  o’er. 
Surpris’d  it  was  so  large, 

And  thought  the  landlord  much  to  blame. 
In  making  such  a  charge. 

Expostulation  was  in  vain, 

Her  purse  must  pay  the  fine, 

Still,  in  her  mind  she  vow’d  no  more. 

At  Edmonton  to  dine. 

But  those  who’re  frugally  inclin’d, 

The  main  chance  keep  in  view 
And  will  in  every  thing,  they  can, 
Economy  pursue. 

So,  Mrs.  Gilpin  thought  it  best, 

Bemains  to  take  away. 

As  what  she  for  her  husband  left, 

Might  serve  another  day. 

The  sav’ry  hock— the  veal  so  white, 

Each  dislocated  chick, 

Besmear’d  witn  gravy  relishing, 

At  night  she  thought  to  pick. 

The  children  with  their  mother’s  plan, 
Agreed  with  all  their  hearts, 

And  folded  in  their  handkerchiefs, 

The  remnant  of  the  tarts. 

The  hill  was  paid— the  waiter  too 
Had  sixpence  for  his  care. 

And  now  again  they  all  set  out. 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 
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“  Drive  gently  William  on  the  road, 

“  And  ask  as  you  go  on, 

“  If  you  can  gain  intelligence, 

£<  Of  my  good  husband  John. 

The  sun  was  hasting  to  the  west, 

Soft  zephyrs  fann’d  the  trees. 

The  birds  sung  sweet  on  every  bush, 

The  fancy,  for  to  please. 

The  prospect  round  was  sweet  to  sight, 

The  hills,  and  dales,  and  plains, 

Gave  to  their  minds  the  charming  thought, 

Of  rural  nymphs  and  swains. 

But  neither  birds,  nor  rural  plains, 

Could  Mrs.  Gilpin  charm, 

For  fear,  alas  !  her  honest  John, 

Should  come  to  any  harm. 

Now  some  who  join’d  the  hue  and  cry, 

Were  coming  back  again, 

Who  full  of  fun  and  wicked  wit, 

But  added  to  her  pain. 

“How  fares  John  Gilpin?”  cries  the  man, 

As  he  was  bid  to  do, 

“Why  he  has  broke  his  neck,”  they  cried, 

And  vow’d  that  it  was  true. 

The  word  was  caught  by  all  around, 

And  all  around  did  speak, 

“  The  city  linendraper ’s  dead,” 

«  John  Gilpin’s  broke  his  neck !  ” 
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“  He’s  broke  IBs  peck !”  away  it  flew,  2 
More  fast  than  Gilpin  rode, 

“  He’s  broke-jus  neck  I  ”  «  Oh!  wretched  fete” 
Was  echo’d  by  the  crowd.  - 

Good  Mrs.  Gilpin  scream’d  aloud,  rT 

Her  sister  did  likewise, 

The  children  caught  the  infection  soon  < 
And  warbled  out  their  cries. 

“  Drive  faster,”  Mrs.  Gilpin  cried 
‘‘Good  William  drive  away, 

“  My  fete  is  very  hard  indeed 
“  Upon  my  wedding-day.”  2  ... 

For  doubts  fill’d  Mrs.  Gilpin’s  breast, 

The  truth  was  not  display’d. 

Because  the  rabble  as  they  pass’d. 

Still  laugh’d,  at  what  they  said. 

“  Drive  fester’William,  let  us  get 
“  Into  Cheapside,  again, 

“  Where  all  my  doubts  will  be  reliev’d.”  I  l 
He  whipp’d  his  steeds  amain. 

Swift  as  the  swallow  cuts  the  rides  '  '  :T 
The  nimble  wheels  went  round— 

Crack — went  the'axletree  at  once —  2 

The  chaise  came  to  the  ground. 

There  Mrs.  Gilpin  sprawling  lay,— 

Her  sister  close  beside, — 

Daughters  and  cousins  tumbling  out  ; 

How  piteously  they  cried. 
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The  provender  was  all  display’d 
A  woeful  sight  to  see, 

Here  apple  tarts  and  custards  lay 
To  dust  and  dirt  a  prey. 

Their  flounces  and  their  furbelows 
Were  greas’d  and  stain’d  all  o’er, 

Sure  such  a  scene  of  deep  distress 
Was  never  seen  before. 

Like  sow  and  pigs  they  roll’d  about 
Till  some  good  folks  came  by, 

Who  help’d  them  up  and  soon  found  out. 

No  harm  had  come  thereby. 

No  harm  apparently  was  seen. 

Except  their  garments  soil’d; 

No  harm  but  to  the  provender 
Which  certainly  was  spoil’d. 

No  limb  was  broke — no  bruise— nor  scratch 
On  any  one  was  found  ; 

And  all  that  had  so  frighten’d  them 
Was  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

The  chaise  it  wanted  much  repair. 

Which  could  not  then  be  done, 

Therefore,-  their  chief  and  only  care 
Was  how  to  get  to  town. 

For  Mrs.  Gilpin  was  not  fram’d 
To  walk  at  any  rate, 

She  was  so  very  corpulent, 

And  waddl’d  in  her  gait. 
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But  as  pursuing  of  their  way, 

As  fast  as  e’er  they  could, 

They  were  surpris’d  with  joy  to  meet 
John  Gilpin  on  the  road. 

For  soon  as  he  had  reach’d  Cheapside, 

And  from  his  horse  got  down, 

He  with  another  hat  and  wig  > 

Had  salli’d  out  from  town. 

He  took  the  road  to  Edmonton, 

As  he  had  done  before, 

Fully  determin’d  in  his  mind 
To  mount  a  horse  no  more. 

He  thought,  and  he  most  rightly  thought, 

That  way  his  wife  would  come, 

And  he  should  have  the  happiness 
To  see  his  deary  home. 

But  did  not  think  to  meet  her  so, 

Yet  glad  it  was  no  worse, 

Because  she  was  not  half  so  hurt, 

As  he  was  byjiis  horse. 

How  glad  were  this  fond  pair  to  meet 
Can  hardly  be  exprest, 

To  find  he  had  not  broke  his  neck, 

Gave  rapture  to  her  breast. 

To  find  his  wife  had  had  a  fall, 

And  yet  no  hurt  receiv’d, 

Was  joy  and  transport  to  his  mind 
By  all  may  be  believ’d. 
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“My  duck,”— “my  darling,”  and  “my  dear,” 
From  either  party  broke, 

And  sweet  salutes  were  given  each  - 

At  every  word  they  spoke. 

Another  chaise  had  now  arriv’d  i 

In  which  they  roll’d  away, 


And  only  wish’d  to  make  once  more, 
Another  holiday. 
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PART  III. 

THE  INCIDENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EXCURSION 
BY  WATER  OP  THE  GILPIN  FAMILY  TO  THE 
ROYAL  GARDENS  AT  VAUXHALL. 


Most  folks  hare  heard  of  Gilpin’s  fame, 
And  of -the  race  he  won,- 
When  he  on  horseback  did  set  out 

All  unto  Edmonton. 

.  # 

And  never  since  that^uckless  time 
Which  caus’d  him  such  dismay. 

Had  he  and  spouse  for  three  whole  years 
Enjoy’d  a  holiday; 

The  main  chance  minding  still  at  home 
On  business  quite  intent, 

He  made  emends,  there  is  no  doubt, 

For  what  that  day  was  spent. 
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His  daughters  rising  in  their  teens 
Were  innocent  and  gay, 

And  as  young  girls  they  often  begg’d 
To  have  a  holiday. 

Good  Mrs.  Gilpin  had  a  wish 
Her  pretty  girls  to  please, 

But  how  to  win  J  ohn  Gilpin  to ’t 
Was  not  a  task  of  ease. 

“  Howe’er,”  said  she,  “leave  that  to  me, 

“  It  never  will  cause  strife, 

“  He  surely  will  comply  once  more 
“  To  please  his  loving  wife.” 

She  mark’d  the  time  in  cheerful  mood 
John  Gilpin  for  to  see, 

And  unto  him  thus  did  she  speak 
One  evening  o’er  their  tea. 

“  My  dear  you  must  a  favour  grant, 

“  Your  tenderness  to  prove ;  ” 

Said  Gilpin, — “  What  is  your  desire? 

“I  can’t  deny  it  love.” 

“  Why,  there’s  my  sweetest  life,”  said  she, 

And  strok’d  his  smirking  face, 

At  which  he  kiss’d  his  dearest  dear 
And  smil’d  with  comely  grace. 

“  You  know,”  said  she,  “  since  that  sad  day, ; 

“  Which  we  could  not  foresee, 

“  That  we  have  never  thought  upon 
“  Another  holiday.” 
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11  Three  circling  years  have  made  their  round, 
“And  time  comes  stealing  on, 

“  Next  Tuesday,  is  our  wedding-day, 

“  Then  pray  let  us  have  one.” 

John  Gilpin  hum’d  and  haw’d  awhile, 

Then  said, — “  it  shall  be  so  ; 

“  Yet  hope  you  do  not  mean  my  dear, 
u  To  Edmonton  to  go.” 

u  That  horrid  jaunt, — I  can’t  forget, 

“  Which  brought  me  such  disgrace ;  ” 
u  No,  no,  my  dear,  ” — she  quick  repli’d, 

“  I  mean  a  nearer  place.  ” 

u  Amusements  round  the  town  are  found 
“  Well  pleasing  unto  all ;  »  - 

“  Therefore  with  me,  if  you’ll  agree, 

“  We’ll  go  to  sweet  Yauxhall.” 

“  A  sculler  sure  will  take  us  all, 

“  The  purchase  can’t  be  great, 

“  And  then  along  the  silver  Thames 
“  How  we  shall  ride  in  state*” 

“  Thy  will  he  done,”  John  Gilpin  eried, 

“  I  like -thy  thought  in  this, 

“  The  evening  is  not  all  the  day, 

“  Much  business  we  can’t  miss.” 

Then  Mrs.  Gilpin  said  to  John 
“  That  we  may  all  be  gay, 

“  You’re  vefy  suit  you  shall  have  on 
“  Made  for  your  wedding-day.  ” 
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“Your  lac’d  cravat  and  beaver  hat, 

«  And  cane  with  head  of  gold,  ; 

“  With  roll’d  up  hose  and  then  you’ll  be, 

“  Most  charming  to  behold.” 

At  length  the  happy  time  arriv’d, 

John  Gilpin  neatly  drest. 

Look’d  like  a  citizen  indeed 
Array’d  in  all  his  best. 

The  Misses  with  their  kind  mamma, 
Allfurbelow’d  about 

With  proper  cloaks  in  case  pf  rain 

In  joyful  mood  set  out. 

And  "how  unto  the  river’s  side 
They  smilingly  drew  near, 

The  watermen  cry,  “  Gilpin  comes,  ” 

And  run  to  get  the  fere. 

Now  seated  in .  the  cleanly  boat, 

How  smoothly  did  they  glide 
Their  hearts  were  every  one  afloat, 

As  was  the  flowing  tide. 

The  daughters  gracefully  did  look— 

Which  graces  much  my  thejne,—  _ 
Stately  as  are  the  downy  swans  r>  : 
Which  swim  upon  the  stream. 

John  Gilpin  view’d  with  joy  the  pair, 
(Forgive  him  this  small  pride,) 

And  thought  them  pictures  of  his  dear, 
When  she  became  his  bride. 
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Good  Mrs.  Gilpin  too  was  pleas’d 
Because  she  then  did  find, 

That  though  her  charms  began  to  fade 
They  bloom’d  in  Gilpin’s  mind. 

Boat  after  boat  now  press’d  the  tide 
And  seem’d  to  swim  a  race, 

John  fear’d  lest  some  mischance  should  hap 
As  in  the  former  case. 

For  not  to  pleasure  much  inclin’d 
Fate  seem’d  to  be  his  foe, 

To  make  of  him  the  laughing  stock 
Wherever  he  did  go. 

His  person  known,  likewise  his  name, 

The  wags  as  *hey  row’d  by 
Cried  “  smoke  John  Gilpin,”  “  that’s  the  man 
“  Who  rode  so  manfully.  ” 

At  this  alarm’d,  he  hung  his  head, 

Asham’d  of  his  disgrace, 

And  with  their  dashing  oars  they  splash’d 
The  water  in  his  face. 

Then  bounce  against  the  boat  they  went, 
Which  made  the  ladies  scream, 

And  Gilpin’s  hat  by  sudden  jerk 
Went  souse  into  the  stream. 

Too  swift  it  sail’d  to  be  o’ertook 
Which  made  the  wags  more  gay, 

And  all  cried  out,  “  see  Gilpin’s  hat, 

“  How  fast  it  runs  away.  ” 
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When  Mrs.  Gilpin  thought  his  hat 
Most  certainly  was  gone; 

She  whisper’d  to  him,  “  pray  take  care, 
“  Your  periwig  keep  on.” 

“  I  fear,  my  dear,  you  may  take  cold,” 
But  other  thoughts  had  he, 

So  he  secur’d  it  with  both  hands 
Which  else  away  might  flee. 

For  thoughts  of  hat  and  wig  before 
Came  fresh  into  his  mind, 

When  he  the  race  did  run  to  Ware 
And  left  the  world  behind. 

But  patient  still,  and  full  of  fears 
That  matters  might  grow  worse, 
And  make  the  water  prove  as  bad 
As  formerly  the  horse. 

He  only  to  the  sneerers  said, 

“  I  let  you  have  your  way, 
u  Another  time  it  may  be  mine, 

“  Each  dog  must  have  his  day.” 

So  on  he  went  and  on  went  they, 

Till  coming  near  the  shore, 

Wrell  pleas’d  was  Gilpin  to  behold 
His  hat  was  there  before. 

The  boats  push’d  in  from  every  part, 
And  tried  which  first  should  land, 
But  glad  was  he  the  hat  to  see, 

So  near  unto  his  hand. 
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He  snatched  it  up  with  eagerness 
And  eke  with  joy  and  glee, 

Then  bowing  of  his  head  he  said, 

“  You’re  welcome,  Sir,  to  me.” 

Then  getting  all  upon  dry  land, 

He  to  his  wife  did  say, 

“  My  other  hat,  you  know  my  dear, 

“  Was  carried  quite  away.” 

“  But  this,  more  honest,  comes  again, 

“  And  when  I  get  him  home, 

“  I’ll  keep  him  safe  within  a  box 
“  That  he  no  more  shall  roam.” 

Beneath  his  arm  his  hat  he  plac’d, 

You’ll  guess  the  reason  why, 

In  hopes  before  they  came  away, 

It  might  again  be  diy. 

And  in  this  state  they  march’d  along 
Unto  the  gardens  gay. 

Where  he  was  vex’d  to  find  he  had 
Four  shillings  for  to  pay. 

But  scarcely  had  he  pass’d  the  door 
And  to  the  place  got  in, 

When  “  Here’s  John  Gilpin !  all  did  roar, 

“  And  all  did  laugh  and  grin.” 

The  ladies  with  their  beaux  and  wits, 

Came  crowding  all  around, 

And  cried — “  J  ohn  Gilpin !  Is  it  you  ? 
u  Pray  whither  are  you  bound  i  ”  .. 
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John  answer’d  not,  hut  with  his  wife 
And  daughters  went  along, 

To  listen  to  the  music  sweet, 

And  hear  a  pretty  song1. 

Oh  !  charming !  cried  the  Misses  both, 

“  Do  Papa, — Mamma,  Hark !  ” 

“  I’m  sure !  Oh  dear !.  that  thrilling  voice 
“  Is  sweeter  than  a  Lark !  ” 

11  Ah!  Ah !  said  Gilpin,  that  will  do,  — 

“  It’s  very  fine  in  brief, 

“  But  I  should  rather  like  to  hear 
“  ‘  Britannia,’  or  ‘  Roast  Beef.’  ” 

Then  turning  round,  the  trees  he  view’d 
With  orchestra  so  fine, 

The  waiters  running  here  and  there 
With  chicken,  ham  and  wine. 

But  as  he  turn’d  too  suddenly, 

’Tis  sad  the  tale  to  tell, 

Against  a  waiter’s  hand  he  struck, 

And  down  a  bottle  fell  1 

All  in  a  stream  the  wine  it  flow’d, 

Which  gave  to  him  much  pain, 

Yet  he  for  it  was  forc’d  to  pay 
And  it  was  dear  champagne. 

He  thought  it  hard  to  pay  for  that 
Which  he  did  never  taste, 

His  frugal  wife  was  not  well  pleas’d 
To  see  it  run  in  waste. 
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“  Howe’er”  said  she,  “such  accidents 
“  Will  happen  you  do  know, 

“  But  never  mind  it, — we  must  have 
“  Some  wine  before  we  go.” 

His  daughters,  as  the  story  tells 
Thought  ham  and  chick  right  fit, 
Because  their  appetites  now  serv’d 
To  pick  a  little  bit. 

At  this,  John  Gilpin  bent  his  brow, 

His  lady  cried, — “  my  dear, 

“  Pray  let  us  do  as  others  do, 

“  Since  we  have  now  come  here.  ” 

The  wine,  the  ham,  the  chick  was  brought, 
With  tarts  and  cheese-cakes  too, — 

On  ev’ry  thing  he  comments  made 
And  carefully  did  view. 

“  What !  two  and  sixpence  for  a  chick  I  ” 
He  said  “  was  plaguy  dear,” 

The  wine  was  short,  he’d  rather  had 
A  pot  of  “  Truman’s  beer.” 

The  wine  was  port,  and  he  survey’d 
The  bottle  in  each  part, 

And  said,  “  I’m  sure  it  wants  three  gills, 

“  To  make  a  little  quart.” 

He  ate  and  grumbl’d  all  the  while, 

He  grumbl’d  though  he  paid, 

For  still  to  pay,  was  Gilpin’s  way, 

By  every  one  ’twas  said. 
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A  chaise  was  call’d  which  griev’d  him  sore, 
In  which  they  roll’d  away, 

And  Gilpin  thought,  he  ne’er  would  have, 
Another  holiday. 


END  OF  PART  III. 
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those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Poet 
Cowper,  it  is  known  that  he  was  at  times  subject  to 
great  mental  depression,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi¬ 
culty  to  remove  the  deep  and  melancholy  gloom  which  shed 
its  darkening  influence  over  his  mind.  His  acquaintance 
however,  with  Lady  Austen,  who  possessed  almost  irresistible 
conversational  powers,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  Poet’s 
mind,  and  contributed  greatly  to  remove  that  painful  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits  to  which  he  was  subject.  On  one  occasion, 
when  she  observed  him  to  be  sinking  into  rather  an  unusually 
melancholy  mood,  she  exerted,  as  she  was  invariably  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do,  her  utmost  ability  to  afford  him  immediate 
relief.  It  occurred  to  her,  that  she  might  then  probably 
accomplish  it,  by  telling  him  a  story  of  ‘John  Gilpin,’  which 
she  had  treasured  up  in  her  memory  from  her  childhood. 
The  amusing  incidents  of  the  story  itself,  and  the  happy 
manner  in  which  it  was  related,  had  the  desired  effect;— it 
dissipated  the  gloom  of  the  passing  hour,  and  he  informed 
Lady  Austen  the  next  morning,  that  convulsions  of  laughter 
brought  on  by  the  recollection  of  her  story,  had  kept  him 
awake  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  that  he  had 
composed  a  Poem  upon  the  subject.  Hence  arose  this  fasci¬ 
nating  and  amusing  Ballad,  which  rapidly  found  its  way 
into  all  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  and  was 
admired  by  readers  of  every  description.  Its  happy  influence 
on  his  own  mind  on  subsequent  occasions,  is  thus  adverted 
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to  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Unwin  : — “  You  tell  me  that 
“  John  Gilpin  made  you  laugh  tears,— as  to  the  feats  of 
“  this  famous  horseman,  they  are  to  us  here  an  inexhaustible 
“  source  of  amusement.  At  least  we  find  them  so ;  and 
“  seldom  meet  without  refreshing  ourselves  with  the  recol- 
“  lection  of  them.” 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  the  first  perusal  of  this 
facetious  Ballad  by  Cowper’s  friends  in  London,  will  show 
the  irresistible  power  over  the  risible  faculties  which  the 
Poet  here  contrived  to  exert.  At  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  in  London,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  party  of 
friends  met  to  take  tea  and  spend  the  evening.  After  tea, 
Mr.  Thornton,  one  of  the  party,  took  a  written  paper  from 
his  pocket,  and  looking  round  the  company,  said  “  Here 
is  something  I  received  this  morning  from  Mr.  Cowper.” 
He  then  addressed  the  Rev.  H.  Foster,  saying,  “  Mr.  F., 
I  think  you  are  the  gravest  amongst  us,  and  I  will  get  you 
to  read  this  paper,  as  you  are  the  most  likely  to  do  so  without 
laughing.”  Mr.  F.  took  the  paper,  and  began  to  read  the 
“  Adventures  of  John  Gilpin.”  The  whole  party  were  soon 
convulsed  with  laughter,  but  the  reader  proceeded  till  Gilpin 
arrived  at  Edmonton;  when  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from 
joining  in  the  merriment  around  him.  He,  however  mana¬ 
ged  to  proceed,  but  with  some  difficulty ;  and,  though  John 
Gilpin,  has  been  read  to  many  a  party  since  that  time,  it 
probably  never  has  been  read  to  any  that  were  more  amused 
by  it  than  this  circle  of  Mr.  Newton  and  his  friends;  who 
were  much  pleased  to  find  the  mental  powers  of  Cowper 
thus  rising  above  the  gloom  which  oppressed  him,”  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Life  of  Cowper. 

finis. 
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A  SECOND  HOLIDAY  FOR  JOHN  GILPIN; 

■Or,  A  Voyage  to  Vavx-hall,  where,  tho’  he  had 
better  Luck  than  before,  he  was  far  from 
being  contented. 

According  to  a  promise  recently  made,  I 
here  cnve  a  reprint  of  the  now  rare  poem,  (i  A 
Second  Holiday  of  John  Gilpin/ ”  July  2, 1785. 

Of  course  it  is  inferior  to  Cowper’s  original, 
but  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  brought  bafek 
to  the  public.  I  never  saw  but  one  other  copy 
besides  my  own.  Except  a  few  rectifications  A 
of  quotational  commas  and  punctuation,  the  - 
i  reprint  is  exact. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen, 

Of  credit  and  renown, 

A  common-council  man  was  he, 

Of  famous  London  town. 

\  Most  folks  had  heard  of  Gilpin’s  fame, 

And  of  the  race  he  won, 

When  he  on  horse  back  did  set  out, 

All  unto  Edmonton. 

!  And  never  since  that  luckless  time, 

1  Which  gave  him  such  dismay, 
i  For  ^ en  whole  years,  had  he,  and  spouse, 

Enjoy’d  a  holiday. 


jj  The  main  chance  minding,  still  at  home, 
On  Bus’ness  quite  intent ; 

He  made  amends,  there  is  no  doubt, 

'  For  what  that  day  was  spent. 

Their  daughters,  rising  in  their  teens, 
Were  innocent,  and  gay, 

And  as  young  girls,  they  often  beg’d 
To  have  a  holiday. 

Good  Mistress  Gilpin  had  a  heart 
Her  pretty  girls  to  please ; 

.But  how  to  win  John  Gilpin  to’t 

[  Was  not  a  task  of  ease. 

|  “  Howe’er,”  said  she,  “  leave  that  to  me, 
It  never  will  cause  strife; 

And  he  will,  sure,  comply  once  more, 

To  please  his  loving  wife.  ” 


f 

J 


She  mark’d  the  time,  in  chearful  mood 
J ohn  Gilpin  for  to  see ; 

Then  unto  him  thus  did  she  speak, 

One  evening  o’er  their  tea. 

“  My  dear,  you  must  a  favour  grant, 
Your  tenderness  to  prove.” 

Said  Gilpin,  li  What  is  your  desire  ? 

I  can’t  deny  my  love.” 


&. 
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^  y  liVrs^d«S»e 

A  fwf*  Y?k  r  hls  shirking  face ;  ^ 

ti£“F “3^ U£r  “•*  “*  ^ 

“ ^rssustra theit  ro"nd- 

^J^ksSs** 

John  Gilpin  hum’d  and  ha’d  awhile 
Then  cried,  “  It  shall  be  so  ’ 

“  B®*  parsed  jaunt  I  can’t  forget 
“No  no  br°Ufht  “e  such  disgrace;” 

“I* meanT n^rer  pLace^*^  rep*y^» 

“^BSSsnf, *•*“■"*-* 

T  We’UaoTo*11  “Yl/0*’11  ^ee, 

vve  11  go  to  sweet  Vaux-hall. 

“  ihTJle\8Ure’  wiU  us  all. 

The  purchase  can’t  be  great- 

then  along  the  silve^Thames 
[  tl°w  we  shall  ride  in  state.”  ’ 

“  *i?e  I0”6’ ”  John  Gilpin  cry’d 

mi  1  kke  thy  thought  in  this ;  ^ 

The  ev  uqg  1S  not  all  the  day 
Much  bus’ness  we  can’t  miss.  ” 

Th‘‘ThftStreSS  GiIpin  said  to  John, 

That  we  may  all  be  gay  ’ 

YmIT7  SUit  y0U  shall  have  on, 

Made  for  your  wedding  day. 

“  Your  lac’d  cravat,  and  beaver  hat 
Your  cane,  with  head  of  gold 

WMh  *0lud  Up  hose’  and  then  you’ll  be 
Most  charming  to  behold.”  y  11  be 

i  At  kngth  the  happy  time  arriv’d 

!  LnS  SIpm’  .neatIy  dress’d,  ' 
ook  d  like  a  citizen,  indeed 

Array’d  in  all  his  best.  ’ 


Now  seated  iiTthe  cleanly  boat, 

How  smoothly  did  they  glide ;  * 

Their  hearts  were  ev’ry  one  on  float, 

As  was  the  flowing  tide. 

The  daughters  gracefully  did  look, 

Which  graces  much  my  theme, 

Stately  as  are  the  downy  swans 
That  swim  upon  the  stream. 

John  Gilpin  view’d  with  joy  the  pair, 

(Forgive  him  this  small  pride) 

And  thought  them  pictures  of  his  dear, 

When  she  became  his  bride. 

Good  Mrs  Gilpin  too  was  pleas’d, 

Because  she  then  did  find, 

That  tho’  her  charms  began  to  fade, 

They  bloom’d  in  Gilpin’s  mind. 

Boat  after  boat  now  press’d  the  tide, 

And  seem’d  to  swim  a  race ; 

.y  Tohn  fear’d,  least  some  mischance  shou’d  hap, 
As  in  the  former  case. 

For  not  to  pleasure  much  inclin’d, 

Fate  seem’d  to  be  his  foe, 

To  make  of  him  the  laughing  stock, 

Wherever  he  did  go. 

His  person  known,  likewise  his  name  ! 

The  wajgs,  as  they  row’d  by, 

Cried,  “  Smoke  John  Gilpin,  that’s  the  man 
That  rode  so  manfully.” 

At  this  alarm’d,  he  hung  his  head, 

Asham’d  of  his  disgrace ; 

But  with  their  dashing  oars,  they  dash’d 
The  water  in  his  face. 

Then  bounce  against  the  boat  they  went, 
Which  made  the  Ladies  scream, 

And  Gilpin’s  hat,  by  sudden  jerk, 

Went  souse  into  the  stream. 

Too  swift  it  sail’d  to  be  o’ertook, 

Which  made  the  wags  more  gay, 

And  all  cry’d  out,  “  See  Gilpin’s  hat, 

How  fast  it  runs  away !  ” 

[End  of  the  First  Part.] 

I  think  it  well  to  break  off  here,  and  give 
the  second  half  on  another  occasion. 

J.  W.  Ebsworth. 


john  gilpin’s  second  holiday. 

\Concludedfrom  Journal  of  September  6.) . 

My  former  paper  left  John  Gilpin  and  Ma 
family  disconcerted  by  the  brutal  practical 
jokes  of  some  century-ago  “;Arry,”  whose 
selfish- and  vulgar  obtrusiveness  has  done  much 
to  lower  our  national  reputation  among 
foreigners  in  times  past  and  present.  Not 
only  is  the  harmless  citizen  insulted  by  splash¬ 
ing  and  ridiculing  him,  but  the  lives  of  his  ] 
daughters  and  wife  are  endangered  by  the 
strangers  mischievously  bumping  against  his 
boat  in  mid-stream.  But  who  ever  expects 
consideration  for  others  from  the  London 
street  cad?  His  choice  of  language  and  of 
amusements  illustrates  only  one  part  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  as  to  our  ancestry  (not 
“  from  the  aogels  ”),  and  by  no  means  proves 
u  the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Here  is  the 
|  ballad : — 

PART  SECOND. 

w  When  Mrs  Gilpin  thought  his  hat 
'  Most  certainly  was  gone  ; 

She  whisper’d  to  him,  “Pray  take  care 
i  Your  perriwig  keep  on. 

4 4 1  fear,  my  dear,  you  may  take  cold ;  ” 

But  other  thought  had  he  : 

So  he  secur’d  it  with  both  hands, 

Which  else  away  might  flee. 

For  loss  of  hat  and  wig  before, 

Came  fresh  into  his  mind, 

When  he  the  race  did  run  to  Ware, 

“  And  left  the  world  behind  ” 

But  patient  still,  yet  full  of  fear 
That  matters  might  go  worse, 

And  make  the  water  prove  as  bad 
As  forn||fly  the  horse  : 

He  only  to  the  sneerers  said, 

44 1  let  you  have  your  way, 

Another  time  it  may  be  mine, 

4  Each  dog  must  have  his  day.’  ” 

I  So  on  he  went,  and  on  went  they, 

’Till  coming  near  the  shore, 

Well  pleas’d  was  Gilpin  to  behold 
His  hat  was  there  before. 

The  boats  push’d  in  from  every  part, 

And  try’d  which  first  should  land ; 

But  glad  was  he  the  hat  to  see 
So  near  unto  his  hand. 


««  Yon  Vo  ^  i  ^1S  ^ead,  he  said. 
T,  °"  r°  weko»'e.  Sir,  to 

l!?^s»ra"d- 

You’ll  gueasHiou  hat  he  PIac’d. 
Agam  it  might  be  dry  ¥’ 

*W  0hil™grtheretOtofl^yhe  had 

3^ferhed- 

And  all  did'la^”  ud  *"  did 

tfSS.tLe,ka“*“d^ 

«s&saK“iswif0 

And  heara  prStvS  SWeet> 

“  n  1  .  p  etty  s°ng. 

Is  sweeter  than  the  Sark  »h“g  Voice 
Britannia,  orEoa.t’k“t™»*°h<'"’ 

wiftsirsdo'&‘-» ‘-low’d, 


All  in  a  stream  the  wine  it  flow’d, 

Which  gave  to  him  much  pain  ; 

Yet  he  for  it  was  forc’d  to  pay, 

And  it  was  dear  Champagne. 

He  thought  it  hard  to  pay  for  that 
Which  he  did  never  taste  ; 

His  frugal  wife  was  not  well  pleas’d 
To  see  it  run  to  waste. 

i(  Such  accidents,”  says  she,  “  my  dear, 
Will  happen,  you  do  know ; 

But  never  mind  it,  we  must  have 
Some  wine  before  we  go.” 

His  daughters,  as  the  story  tells, 

Thought  ham,  and  chick,  right  fit, 

Because  their  appetites  now  serv’d 
To  pick  a  little  bit. 

At  this  John  Gilpin  bent  his  brow, 

His  lady  cried,  “  My  dear, 

Pray  let  us  do  as  others  do, 

Since  we  are  now  come  here.  ” 

The  wine,  the  ham,  the  chick  was  brought, 
With  tarts  and  cheese-cakes  too ; 

On  ev’ry  thing  he  comment^  made,  **■"  ^ 
And  carefully  did  view. 

“  What !  two-and-sixpence  for  a  chick,” 
He  said,  was  plaguy  dear ; 

The  wine  was  short,  he’d  rather  had 

*  A  pot  of  Trueman’s  beer. 

The  wine  was  Port,  and  he  survey’d 
The  hottle  in  each  part, 

And  cried,  “  I’m  sure  it  wants  three  gills 
To  make  a  little  quart.” 

He  eat  and  grumbl’d  all  the  while, 

Het  grumbl’d,  yet  he  paid  ; 

For  still  to  pay  was  Gilpin’s  way, 

By  ev’ry  one  ’tis  said. 

A  coach  was  call’d,  which  griev’d  him  sore, 
And  so  they  went  away  ; 

But  Gilpin  thought  he  ne’er  wou’d  have 
Another  holiday. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  King, 

And  Gilpin  !  long  live  he  : 

To  Yaux-hall  shou’d  he  go  again, 

May  I  be#  there  to  see. 


Of  course,  no  one  could  expect  the  continua¬ 
tion  to  be  equal  to  William  Cowper’s  own 
delicious  experiment  in  verFe.  But  I  think 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  “Second  Holi¬ 
day  for  John  Gilpin”  need  not  have  shown 
the  London  citizen  quite  to  miserly  in  bis 
expenditure  when  visiting  Yauxhall  Gardens 


with ’his  family.  rv<T  hn'e  lines  to  have  his 
pocket  picked,  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  remon¬ 
strated,  when  he  “  takes  his  pleasure  at  his 
inn.”  But  a  mean  haggling  over  the  bill,  and 
a  constant  endeavour  to  “  do  the  thing  cheap, 
is  not  a  pretty  sight,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  in  1785  or  1879.  No  enjoyment  of 
;  “  pleasure  and  relaxation  ”  is  possible  with 
such  grumbling  and  huxtering.  While  we 
laugh  at  the  misadventures  and  enforced  outlay, 
let  us  also  profit  by  the  incidental  portraiture 
of  the  steady-going  iadustry  and  frugality  of, 
earlier  days.  Forty  years  ago  we  possessed,: 
nationally,  few  holidays  ;  nowadays,  we  have, 
too  manv.  John  Bull  slaved  incessantly  ati 
his  tasks;  now  he  idles  too  often.  Our  towns-, 
folks  are  perpetually  “going  on  the  loose," 
making  excursions,  claiming  prolongation  of 
bank  -  holidays,  and  wearying  themselves  id 
hot  haste  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  If  the! 
John  Gilpins  of  a  century  gone  by  were  con-1 
fined  too  closely  to  the  counter  and  the  desk, 
our  present  buyers  and  sellers  seem  to  have 
rushed  to  an  extreme  of  liberty.  Although, 
“  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”i 
he  is  a  more  useful  person,  and  generally  a 
happier  one,  than  he  will  become  under  the 
superabundant  holiday  system.  “All  play1 
and  no  work  ”  brings  confiding  friends  to  ruin. 
Wise  men  may  profit  bv  the  warning  of  John 
Gilpin’s  second  holiday,  and  also  avoid  the! 
spendthrift’s  career.  In  the  golden  mean  lies 
our  safety.  J.  W.  Ebsworth. 

*  That  is,  he  preferred  either  “Rule  Britannia” 
(which  was  first  sung  in  James  Thomson  and  David 
Malloch’s  “Alfred,”  1740),  or  “The  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England:”  the  cantata,  by  Theophilus  Eorest,  became 
popular  about  1766. 


